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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 577 

MR GERARD AND THE ROOT "KOMPAU" 

The object of my note in the American Anthropologist, n. s., 13, p. 
339, was to show that the Natick word in question had cognates in Cen- 
tral Algonquian as well as in Eastern Algonquian dialects. If Mr Gerard 
had confined himself to citing further cognates in other Algonquian dia- 
lects, no reply would be necessary. But the following sufficiently indi- 
cates the nature of Mr Gerard's critique: 

On the first page we find "the eight or nine linguistic groups into 
which the Algonquian language is divided." Do the dialects cited con- 
stitute his "groups"? The authority for this should have been given. 
The abstracts of my " Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification 
of Algonquian Tribes" (to appear in the 28lh Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology), which have been printed in Science and the 
American Anthropologist, should have been consulted in this connection 
and a reason for dissenting from the proposed classification should have 
been given. We further read: " Micmac, a dialect so aberrant as to con- 
stitute a group by itself." In the above abstracts I have expressed 
myself strongly against this view, and Mr Gerard should at least have 
referred to the abstracts, and preferably the reason or reasons for his 
objection should have been stated. 

Mr Gerard seems to have entirely overlooked the fact that I had 
come to the same conclusion as he with regard to Baraga's nin gdbaw. 

Fox -gdpd- was not "perhaps inadvertently so written." Surd and 
sonant are extremely hard to differentiate in Fox, and Dr Jones has 
honestly recorded his hearing at any given time. For -gdpdwi- see below. 

The objection to the use of "conjunctive mode" by the claims of 
priority is somewhat inappropriate. As a matter of fact, from the usage 
in Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo, I think "conjunctive" a more suitable term 
than those mentioned by Mr Gerard. The point that it is liable to 
confusion with "subjunctive" is really not well taken; the terminations 
of both modes in Fox so largely coincide that it is as well to designate 
them by names that suggest each other. 

Now, as to " tcdgdnj.gigdpdwd(c' which needs the letters w and i 
between gdpd and zedtc^ to give it a semblance of meaning, and should 
be written (in the author's orthography, of course) tcdg dnAgigdpdwiwdtc'," 
I am very sorry if it should be, but the fact remains that in Fox it is 
not so pronounced. The examples cited under -gdpd- ( Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, pt. i, pp. 801-802) might have warned 
Mr Gerard of this. In Kickapoo likewise -gdpdwi- does not occur. 
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Another Fox example (collected by me last summer) is a'tetepigdpawdtc^ 
'they were then standing in a circle'. [An example noted by me this 
summer is tetepigdpdtdiif , ' let us stand in a circle ' {-tdwe, Handbook, p. 
826).] Note also Fox d^ pe migdpdnit^ 'they were standing in a line', W. 
Jones, Fox Texts, 224, 13 (d — nitc^, Handbook, pp. 820, 830; pemi, p. 
768; ^p for p regularly after a-). 

On page 542 we read: "and doubtless in Fox and closely related 
dialects, in which the suffixes of the present indicative must formerly 
have been -i", -j", and -w"". If that were the case they would appear 
as such today, for final ", etc., remain in Fox. 

The crowning point is reached in the following: "It may be stated 
here that the faint vowel sounds (mostly a and ;') in which words belonging 
to the Fox, Kickapoo, and other dialects of the Osaki-Shawnee group, 
and to Peoria, Miami, Piankashaw, and other dialects of the Illinois 
group terminate, have, in many cases, no morphologic value. ..." 
Inasmuch as every animate noun and every inanimate noun in the nomi- 
native singular respectively end in " and * in Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo; 
that in these the conjunctive and subjunctive modes are frequently 
"(leaving aside the question of prefixes in the conjunctive) to be distin- 
jjuished only by the terminal ' and * respectively (see the table, p. 820, 
in pt. I, Handbook of American Indian Languages); that the conjunc- 
tive and imperative modes in a number of cases are to be distinguished only 
in the same way (see the table, p. 826; wi — dtci, -iin — Agi, wi—dwdtci, 
wi — Amowdtci are really future conjunctives, and hence should not have 
been given even though they have imperative values) ; that several forms 
of the participial mode (see table, p. 828) differ from the conjunctive 
and subjunctive correspondents by the terminal " only; that certain 
forms of the potential and prohibitive modes (see table, p. 824) are kept 
apart only by the terminal ^ and * respectively; that the third person 
singular of the independent mode distinguishes the animate and inan- 
imate by " and * (see table, p. 817); and that ' in Montagnais has a 
phonetic effect, the extremeness of the statement becomes apparent. 

Much the ^ame can be said of Shawnee that has been said concern- 
ing Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo. From the late Dr Gatschet's notes I infer 
that Miami and Illinois also make these distinctions. 
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